no         A PROJECT OF EMPIRE
advantageous employment; and the exchangeable value of its annual produce instead of being increased according to the intention of the lawgiver must necessarily be diminished by every such regulation."
The words italicised suggest the essence of the argument, and it will be observed that even in this, the most familiar of all the free trade arguments, the popular interpretation is generally more simple than that of Adam Smith himself. Adam Smith does not content himself by saying that it is best for the consumer to buy in the cheapest market. In this passage he does not even mention the consumer.1 As always, labour is made fundamental; labour and the reward of labour. If we take account of the whole labour of the country there is an advantage to that labour if we import goods that can be bought at a cheaper price than we can make them; because in this indirect way we employ less labour in making the particular things in question, that is to say, we avoid " making work " by prohibitions; and with the labour set free we make " something else " instead of " work." The argument is clenched by the famous illustration of the wine made from Scottish grapes. "By means of glasses, hotbeds, and hot-walls very good grapes can be grown in Scotland, and very good wine can be made of them, too, at about thirty times the expense for which at least equally good can be brought from foreign countries. ^ Would it be a reasonable law to prohibit the importation of all foreign wines merely to encourage the making of claret and Burgundy in Scotland ?"
1 See next chapter.